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The Galleries 


At the threshold of gallery 25 begins a new installation of the Museum's 
collections of European and American art of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth centuries. A sweep of twenty-one galleries comprises nine new 
galleries and twelve old ones, integrated into a continuous sequence that 
folloxvs the history of Western art of the last three hundred years. The sense 
of continuity in this arrangement follows the principle xvhich governs all 
Museum installations, exhibiting in historical sequence paintings, sculptures, 
decorative arts, and other works from related times and places. 

Every time the Museum has added to its original building, it has taken 
as a major goal the harmonious blending of Interior spaces to serve the works 
of art they contain. This harmony is visible in the easy transitions between 
the old galleries and the new, designed to seem one. As the path of traffic 
weaves in and out of the 1958 and 1984 additions, the visitor rarely realizes 
when he is leaving one and entering another. 

Within this deliberate consistency, there are exhibition techniques 
specifically designed for the works in each gallery. Daylight sweeps across 
the galleries that exhibit Impressionist paintings. Small, intimate galleries 
with controlled and timed artificial light house works on paper, textiles, 
and other fragile materials. The largest and most open galleries are assigned 
to large-scale works of the twentieth century. 


(more) 
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While The Cleveland Museum of Art has long been known for the exceptional 
quality and range of its collections, most public notice has been given its rich 
Oriental and Medieval collections. In these new galleries, the Museum’s 
holdings in European and American art can now be recognized as exceptional 
parts of the Museum collections. The opening galleries exhibit paintings by 
major English portraitists and other works, especially Italian paintings, 
representative of English taste in the eighteenth century, a fascinating period 
in the history of art collecting. Characteristic works of the eighteenth 
century and an outstanding selection from the nineteenth century distinguish 
the American collection, whose particular strengths are portraits and a group 
of powerful landscape paintings. Nineteenth-century European art, especially 
French painting, is brilliantly surveyed in these galleries. Masterpieces 
and supporting works offer a rich and provocative understanding of the history 
of painting in France, and of its widespread influences, from the early nine- 
teenth century through the mid-twentieth century. The new installations conclude 
with well chosen examples of great masters of the twentieth century, with 
especially significant Cubist paintings. 

A few of the major works of art on exhibition in these galleries are: 

John Singleton Copley’s Portrait of Nathaniel Hurd (ca. 1765); 

Antonio Canova’s marble sculpture, Terpsichore (1816); 

J. L. David’s Cupid and Psyche (1817); 

J. B. C. Corot’s The Roman Campagna (1826/27); 

J. M. W. Turner’s Burning of the Houses of Parliament (1835); 

J. B. Carpeaux’s marble Bust of a Lady (1872); 

Paul Cezanne’s Pigeon Tower at Bellevue (1894-6); 
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Winslow Homer's Early Morning after a Storm at Sea (1902); 

Pablo Picasso's La Vie (1903) and Harlequin with Violin (1918); 

George Bellows 's Stag at Sharkey's (1907); 

Claude Monet’s Water Lilies (ca. 1919-22); 

Jackson Pollock's Number 5 (1950); 

Louise Nevelson's Sky Cathedral-Moon Garden Wall (1956-9). 

Throughout the period of reinstallation, the Cleveland Museum has continued 
its policy of lending works to important exhibitions. Four of Cleveland's major 
American paintings, on loan to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, for the "New 
World: Masterpieces of American Painting 1760-1910," are scheduled to return to 
their home galleries soon after they re-open: 

Thomas Cole's View of Florence (1837) and Schroon Mountain, The Adiro ndacks (1838); 

Frederic E. Church's Twilight in the Wilderness (1860); 

Thomas Eakins's The Biglin Brothers Turning the Stake (1873), 

Some watercolors, drawings, prints, and photographs periodically exhibited in 
the new galleries are masterworks by Degas, Redon, Homer, Prendergast, Feininger, 
Burchfield, Stieglitz, and Strand. 

Curators responsible for works in these galleries are: Henry H. Hawley, 
chief curator of later Western art; Edward B. Henning, chief curator of modern 
art; Louise S. Richards, chief curator of prints and drawings; Tom Hinson, curator 
of contemporary art; Ann T. Lurie, curator of paintings; William S. Talbot, 
associate curator of paintings; and Anne Wardwell, curator of textiles. 

With these curators, Evan H. Turner, director, and William E. Ward, chief 
designer, collaborated in the intricate reinstallation of more than 600 works 
of art. Collective decisions to present the collections in ways that stress 
their relationships testify to the Museum's desire to reflect as faithfully 
as possible the history of art in its collections, and to offer Museum visitors 
superb works of art in thoughtful and sensitive arrangements. 


